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Ironies Light and Dark 

Almost Mr. Evans persuades us back into the fin-de-siecle 
nineties. Yet he is aware of the new era — far-faintly aware 
of change. For he greets it at the end of this book in this 
Bonfire of Kings: 

Kingship is passing down the yellow road, 

And crowns are dangling from the willow tree; 

Royalty flees to seek a last abode 

With the other outcasts of eternity. 

The palaces are burning, for bad kings 

Have brought the breaking of the whitest dream 

That man has ever dreamt — imaginings 

That bathed the throne with a diviner gleam. 

The mob is jigging to a ribald air 

That mocks the dying pulse of sovereignty; 

Humanity is singing everywhere 

All men are equal. Dupes of democracy! 

In a small pamphlet, The Art of Donald Evans (N. L. 
Brown), Cornwall Hollies plays up his subject with rather 
naive exaggeration. H. M. 

JOURNEYMEN POETS 

The Madman, by Kahlil Gibran. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Lanterns in Gethsemane, by Willard Wattles. E. P. Dut- 

ton & Co. 
A Fat/iily Album, by Alter Brody. B. W. Huebsch. 
Outcasts in Beulah Land, by Roy Helton. Henry Holt 

& Co. 
City Tides, by Archie Austin Coates. George H. Doran Co. 

"There be books that I have heard praised, and that 
highly" — I am tempted to apply to certain volumes Hamlet's 
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splenetic remarks about certain players; for, in spite of the 
approval of megaphonic critics, "I have thought that some 
of Nature's journeymen had made them" instead of true 
sons of the muses. 

Thus I confess myself something of a skeptic in regard to 
Kahlil Gibran, whose "parables and poems" in poetic prose 
have been conspicuously printed and praised. His book shows 
an adroit use of parallelism, and a rather oriental-sounding 
symbolism cleverly applied to modern affairs and points of 
view. Perhaps the best of it is in such a parable as God, 
which presents the gradual change from fear to love in 
mankind's ideal of worship; or in the irony of The Sleep- 
walkers or The Perfect World, which touch off prevalent 
insincerities. But the symbolism is too expository, and its 
high-sounding easy wisdom too often boils down into plati- 
tudes. The book annoys by its prosy and somewhat pomp- 
ous triteness, as in The Greater Sea, or this briefer parable: 

The Good God and the Evil God met on the mountain top. 

The Good God said, "Good day to you, brother." 

The Evil God made no answer. 

And the Good God said, "You are in a bad humor today." 

"Yes," said the Evil God, "for of late I have been often mistaken 
for you, called by your name, and treated as if I were you, and it 
ill-pleases me." 

And the Good God said, "But I too have been mistaken for you 
and called by your name." 

The Evil God walked away cursing the stupidity of man. 

If Auguste Rodin actually called this Syrian poet "the 
William Blake of the twentieth century," as the slip-cover 
reports, I can only smile in remembering, from personal 
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acquaintance with the great Frenchman, his serene amiability 
toward all fellow-artists; and in this case it was the fellow- 
artist — the limner, not the poet — that Rodin's alleged re- 
mark must have referred to. But even Mr. Gibran's draw- 
ings, though much more interesting than his parables, are 
a long way off from William Blake. 

Willard Wattles has written a few fine lyrics — there are 
even one or two (especially The Builders — /) in Lanterns 
in Gethsemane. But as a rule the religious poems in this 
volume do not escape triteness of sentiment, or attain poetic 
beauty of form or phrase. The long philosophizing Christ- 
monologues are particularly ineffective, whether uttered by 
or to the Man of Nazareth ; and that sermon on the war, 
The Seventh Vial, escapes prosiness in only a couplet or two. 

Two or three poems, and those brief ones, attain some- 
thing like lyric expression of a fresh and personal devotional 
mood — Prayer, and one or two quatrains, and this Abso- 
lution : 

Once I was bound in slavery, 
But now my sins have set me free. 

No matter what the songs have sung, 
It is my sins have kept me young; 

When cruelly my heart inclined 

My own dead sins have made me kind. 

It's some are blind, and some are wise; 
But only sins have gentle eyes. 

'Twas little recked the brittle thong 
When my sins woke to shake me strong; 

And when I face the certain grave 

It is my sins have made me brave. . . . 
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In Heaven beside the jasper sea 
The sins of Christ will pardon me. 

Louis Untermeyer stands sponsor for Alter Brody's 
Family Album, both in his introduction to the book itself, 
and in his own critical volume, The New Era; and one may 
sympathize with his ascribing to Mr. Brody "sincerity and 
sensitivity" and keen racial feeling — a distinctly personal ex- 
perience and point of view. The trouble is, nowhere in this 
book of carefully lined-up free verse can one trace a poet's 
instinct for poetic rhythm, and rarely a poetic quality of 
imagination. The line-divisions are purely empirical — the 
book has the feeling and movement of prose from beginning 
to end. Sometimes the prose is vivid, as in A Sunlit Room; 
sometimes tiresome, as in The Neurological Institute, but 
however reflective or descriptive, it escapes the musical 
magic of poetry. Here, for example, is Lamentations, which 
Mr. Untermeyer especially praises, but here printed with- 
out disguise: 

In a dingy kitchen facing a Ghetto backyard an old woman is 
chanting Jeremiah's Lamentations, quaveringly, out of a Hebrew 
Bible. 

The gaslight flares and falls. . . . 

This night, two thousand years ago, Jerusalem fell and the Temple 
was burned. Tonight this white-haired Jewess sits in her kitchen 
and chants — by the banks of the Hudson — the Lament of the 
Prophet. 

The gaslight flares and falls. . . . 

Nearby, locked in her room, her daughter lies on a bed con- 
vulsively sobbing. Her face is dug in the pillows; her shoulders 
heave with her sobs — the bits of a photograph lie on the dresser. . . . 

Roy Helton is another of Mr. Untermeyer's favorites; at 
least he is accorded a few leaves of laurel, if not a wreath 
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complete like Mr. Brody's. An analysis of Outcasts in 
Beulah Land — if we had time and space — might be fruitful 
in revelations of the difference between the real thing and a 
facile imitation. Mr. Helton, as the accommodating slip- 
cover confesses, "writes of beggars and millionaires, shop- 
girls and 'ladies,' honest folk and thieves, the here and the 
hereafter" — all with engaging impartiality. And his art 
reverses the magic of the alchemist, for everything he touches 
turns to tinsel. 

If Mr. Brody's free-versified prose is fraught with a mes- 
sage from the ghetto, that of Archie Austin Coates carries 
no such burden. Neither rhyme nor the newer forms can 
make anything but journalism out of the lightly satirical 
poems in City Tides. The touch is not deft and delicate 
enough to lift any of them to the graceful immortality of a 
vers de societe anthology. All this in spite of the fact that 
Poetry once gave a page to Lavender, for which may the 
muses forgive us! In spite also of Mr. Charles Hanson 
Towne, whose Introduction hails Mr. Coates as "a new 
poet of the city, wise with a wisdom beyond his years, blest 
with vision and comprehension." H. M. 

ANTHOLOGIES 

There must be a large public for poetry, or the crop of 
anthologies would not outrun, as it does, the capacity of 
this magazine. It is out of the question to review adequately, 
indeed well-nigh impossible to mention, all the verse collec- 
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